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asserted that Bolshevik influence was "rapidly declining," and stated shortly thereafter (at the night session of the Central Executive Committee) that never was the danger of counter-revolution from the right more imminent. Although the council had no authority and commanded no public support, Kerensky chose to regard the resolution as a vote of no confidence, and announced his intention to resign. Such were the insight and level of political maturity and statecraft of the men who nominally controlled Russia's destinies at a fateful turn of her history.
In the night of October 24 Lenin and Trotsky openly took the offensive. Armed detachments under the orders of the military revolutionary committee occupied railway terminals, bridges, the State Bank, the telephone exchange, the central post office, and other public buildings. Since all the troops (with the exception of a few "neutral" regiments, among them the Cossacks) were on the side of the insurgents, there was no opposition and no bloodshed. After a sleepless night spent in fruitless negotiations with the Cossacks and in des-. perate appeals to army headquarters for reinforcement, Kerensky decided to go to Gatchina in order to expedite the dispatch of loyal troops. Between 10 A.M. and 11 A.M. (October 25) he left the Winter Palace in an open touring car accompanied by another car flying the American flag.11 No attempt was made to stop him as he drove through the streets crowded by Bolshevik soldiers. At 10 A.M. the military revolutionary committee announced that the Provisional Government was deposed. This announcement was premature.
Following the departure of Kerensky, the Provisional Government, now headed by Konovalov, remained in session at the Winter Palace under the protection of a women's battalion, detachments of cadets, a small number of Cossacks, and a few armored cars. The plans of the Bolshevik strategists calling for the seizure of the palace in the night of October 24-25 went astray, and the investment of the former im-
11 According to Kerensky, the American car was sent on the initiative of the British and the United States embassies as a token of allied "solidarity" (Kereosky, The Catastrophe, pp. 336-337). According to the United States' version, the car was "commandeered" by Russian officers, but the ambassador raised no objection and tacitly approved the arrangement. (David Francis, Russia from the American Embassy [New York, 1921], pp. 179-180): Buchanan states tliat the American car was lent at Kerensky's own request (Buchanan, My Mission to Rtts$ia7 II, 2Q5-206).